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Such exasperating yet ludicrous incidents were now com-
monplaces of Sheridan's life. " Intercourse with him," says
Professor Smyth, in a harsher mood, moved by some sting
of bitter recollection," was one eternal insult, mortification,
and disappointment." There waB a bag on his table into
which all letters were stuffed indiscriminately, and in which,
when it was turned out, an astonished applicant for debt
or favour might see a succession of his own letters as ho
sent them, with not one seal broken; but, to lessen the
mortification, would find also letters enclosing money sent
in answer to Sheridan's own urgent applications, turned
out in the same condition, having been stuffed with the
rent into that hopeless waste heap. When Professor Smyth
appealed to Sheridan's old servant to know if nothing
could be done to remedy this, Edwards told him a piteous
atory of how he had found Mr. Sheridan's window, which
rattled, wedged up with bank-notes, which tho muddled
reveller, returning late at night, had stuffed Into the gap-
ing sash out of his pocket The atory altogether Is laugh-
able and pitiful, a tragic comedy of tho moat woful fool-
ing. ITe had no longer youth enough to warrant an easy
laugh; his reputation was going from him* He was har-
iwwod by endless creditors and duns, not able to stir out
of his house without encountering two or three waiting to
waylay him. The first of these, if he caught Sheridan at
a moment when his pocket had just been replenished,
would get the amount of his bill in full, whatever the
otliorn might have to say. The stories are endless which
deal with those embarrassments, and tho shifts and devices
of tho struggling man wore endless also* They are very
ridiculous to hear ,of; but how humiliating, miserable, and
ftiokomng to the heart and mind all theao repetitions must
have boon 1 And then, to make everything worse, these. He did many feats of the same kind.y, had not made her poetical.'7
